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Yet battered by storm the great ships clung to their stations. Sails
were blown to pieces, masts sprung, chain-plates drawn, and pumps
worked day and night till the crews dropped asleep as they stood. One
stately seventy-four was forced to jettison her guns ; another struck
an uncharted reef near the Black Rocks and sank in a few minutes.
On the last day of December, 1803, for the first time in seven months
even Cornwallis was forced to stand over to England for a few hours'
shelter from that appalling buffeting; but scarcely had he dropped
anchor than the Blue Peter again flew at his mast head. Next day he
was seen off Ramhead with two other three-deckers, steering for his
former station. A month later, after two more terrific gales, he was
forced once more to run for shelter, only to resume immediately the
same unremitting watch.
Storm and tide only serve those who can master them. The same
gale that failed to keep Cornwallis in port tore across the roadstead at
Boulogne and smashed a dozen of Napoleon's moored barges. Others
at Rochefort were dragged from their anchors, while an attempt in the
first days of spring to form a line of a hundred and fifty gunboats
outside Boulogne harbour ended in a tumultuous night of panic and
disaster as a north-easter caught and swept them down Channel. By
the beginning of May, though he told the Sultan of Turkey that he was
only awaiting a favourable wind to plant his standard on the Tower
of London, Napoleon had abandoned all idea of invasion without
command of the narrow seas. The British cartoonists made fine game
of his failure, showing defiant Volunteers barring the road to the capital
and the King of Brobdingnag in familiar Windsor uniform with Queen
Charlotte by his side looking down on little Gulliver trying to cross
a tank in a small boat. But the truth of the matter was expressed
by the Common Council of the City when with better hearts than
grammar they voted thanks to the commanders, officers, and men of
the Royal Navy for " their great zeal and uncommon exertions by
which our enemies have been kept in a constant state of alarm nor
dared for a moment to show themselves upon that element which has
so often been the scene of their defeat and disgrace/'1 For, as Mahan
said, it was those distant storm-beaten ships upon which the Grand
Army never looked that stood between it and the dominion of the
world.
1 Blockade of Brest, I, 301-2.